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nature o:^ the concept sloHly began to eli^ge after career education ' 
^vai; bTought to center stage by Dr. Sidney^^Harland in ' 1971. Career 
edikcation is aovispg tovard a focus on the vo^l^^g role that 
inaividuals play and is concerned with helping eaqh individual 
identify, enter, rind progress In, a field of work tKat jirill provide 
aaxiauB benef jits to hia, to his faaily, and ^o society « piS the 
aeveral early effects to produce a coaprehensiye^ set. of goals and 
objectives for career education, cosson elements ner^: developing 
self ^understanding, developing career or pccupatienal understanding, 
developing general skills, establishing career P4Ans, and pursuing 
career plans. Ihe^ eleaents aust be related to various gro^vth stages 
of individuals in education prograas. Several systeas for grouping 
oecupcLtions have been developed to sake individuals ay^re ot the aa<ny 
occupations^ available; the occupational clustering sy^stea use.d by the 
U. S. Office of Education is the aost coaaon. To be sdccessful in 
achrieving its place in education, career education^ aust have ti^qns 
and direction. (Author/AG) 
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i / AN OVERVIEW OF CAPEER EDUCATION 

Career education as an educational innovation has been under developfiient 
for several years. While some states and local school districts b^gan work on 

; . ^ i ' 

careet education in the 196Q^s, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, then U.S. Commissioner o£ * 

Education, brought it to center stage in 1971. Dr. Marland made career educartion 

the top priority in the United States Office of Education and spoke of it as a 

desirable way to reshape the entire educational system in our country. 

While Dr. Marland was very definite about the fact that career education , 

was to cause sweeping changes to education in America, he was purposely vague v 

about the e^iact nature of career education. Speaking before the Council of 

'Chief State School Officers in June 1971,^ he Itated his position this way: 

Career Education cannot be defined solely in Washington. - Revolutibn 
doesn't happen because government suggests it. ^We can ask many of the . 
questions, we can h^lp with funds, but if career education is to be the ^ ^ 
revolutionary instrument that the times demand it will be defined in hard ^ , 
and urgent debate across the land by. teachers, laymen, .students, and 
administrators in^nw)nths to come. Let the debate start now.'*' *^ 

Dr. Marland did not define career ^^ucat ion, but in speaking to various groups 

and preparing releases for tKe n^dia, he said a good deal about the concept. ' Dr.^ 

Marland indicated that: * • * . . 

All education is career education, or should be. And all our efforts 
as educators must be bent on preparing students either to become properly, 
• usefull/ employed immediately upon graduation, from high'^chool, or t02go 
on to ftirther foijual education. Anything else is dangerous nonsense,. 

Career education will be part of .the curriculimi of all students, not 
jxxSt some. It will continue tlu-oughout a youngster's 'stay in school from 
the first grade through senior high ^tnd beyond, if he so elects ..... 
Every .student leqvii)^ school will possess the skills necessary to give him 
a start t9 making a livelihood ^or himself and his family, 0ven if he leaves ^ 
before completing high school.^ . ■ ; 

While tlie above statement's seem to indicate an attempt to maintain our industrially 

oriented society, another statement shows a somewhat different point of yiew: 
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Soine young people - and perhaps there .will be more as the seventies 
progress - are not necesjsarily impressed with the economic advantages 
implicit in work. Those yotmg people who march to a drumbeat different 
from the economid rhythm of thfeir fathers often possess a deep commijtment 
to seiTice of their. fellowman. They too are the concern of career education; 
for the essential message of this program is a useful and fulfilling- life . 4 

This statement seems to move Dr. MarXand's view of career education\from strictly 

economic fulfillment toward personal fulfillment. Other ea¥ly spokesmen added new 

insights into the .intent of career education. Dr. Robert Taylor, Director of the 

Cfenter for Vocational and Technical Education at The Ohio State University, relates 

that: , • . . » 

cireer education is designed to capacitate individuals for all of 
their life roles: "economic, ctxnmunity,. home, avocationalr, religious and 
aesthetic. Designed for all students, career education should be viewed 
as lifelong and, pervasi^re, permeating the- entire, school program and 
extending^ beyond it. Career education is a systematic attenpt to increase 
the career options available to individuals and to facilitate more rational * 
and valid career planning and preparation. Through a wide range of school - 
and community resources, young people's career horizons should be broadened 
and their self-awarteness enhanced .5 ^ 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, now Associate Commissioner for the Office of Career Education 

» . ■ 

in the USOE, said of career' education that it is: 

; . . the total effort of- public education dnd the community aimed at % 
helping all individuals to become familiar^.with the values of a work- ^ 
oriented society, to integrate these values into their personal value 
systems, and to implement tliese values into their lives, in such a way that 
work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 6 

Dr; Kieth Goldhamner, in' an parly vnriting, suggests that career education stresses 
the role of the school in helping each individual become capacitated so that he 
can develop his potential both for his own self- fulfillment and his contributing 
to^the maintenance and healthy functioning of sopiety.7 

In reviewing the above statanents and others by. ear^ly spokesmen, one, is 
left with more questions than answers. ... 

r i. Is career education all of education or only a part? 
^ 2. Is career education to prepare individuals for all lof their life roles , 
or is it to deal only with their economic role? , , 
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Is the emphasis to be on producing* workers required to maintain our 
work oriented society or is it to be on helping individuals become 
self- fulfilled through their activities? 

,, A~Definition Emerges j -^. 

As Dr. Marland suggested, the debate to define career education began and 

slowly, with no cent;ral guiding force, the nature of the concept began to emerge. 

In searchyjg the literature, there seems to be support for the fact that career 

education is for all individuals'- of -all ages but it is less than jail of education. 

In a special report for Education U.S.A., >fr. David Smoker noted that: 

It must be provided* for all students and involve the ]C»articipation 
of all educators; it is a systism designed to make available a "cradle 
to grave'* continuum of .educational opportunities to/ every individual. 8 

In Career Educatioi:i: A Handbook jFpr Implementation the fear thart career education 
is merely anothet name for vo^tional education is dispelled and career education 
IS put into perspective: 

If the primary purpose of a "liberal" education is to help a student 
discover himse^lf in relationship to his society^, how can the role 
of work and careers not be included? "^Qn the other hand, there is 
— ratich of value in education which is not and should not be career 
oriented. As an imagery, it is as if a variety of monitors were 
installed within the education, system. One representing the career 
objective v/ould comb the entire education experience to identify 
those segments^ which could usefully contribute to career success. 
Other monitors would have the same assignment for citizenship, culture, 
. • " family life, self -awareness, and-other educational objectives.9 

The relationship among career education, vocational education, the education 
system and the community is •'shGwn^in Figi?re 1. 



Figure 1 
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Career Education's Place in Education 



10 




The second question posed above asks i£ career education is to deal with 
ail life roles or only the economic one. The literature seaAs to point toward 
the econanic role but it also reveals that work can be defined in economic and 

non-econOTiic teims'and that there is an inseparable tie between one's work and 

^. *• 

the remainder of his/her life. * 

'^^ * ■ . . 

Several key concepts of careet education are stated in Career Educaticipi; 

A Handbook for Ing)l€mentation . Aiiong^the concepts are two that align career 

education with the ecunOTiic role: 

1. Preparation for successful working careers shall be a key 

objective of all education. * 

4. , Preparation for careers will encon?)ass the mutxjal importance of 
work attitudes, human relations skills, orientation to, the 
nature of the workaday world, exposure to alternative career 
choices, and acquisition of actual job skills. 11 ' 

Drawing career education evenxlosei^.to the econcmic role is a statement of goals' 
agreed upon by the United States Office of Education, the National Institute of 
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Education and the assistant secretary for education:. 

Career, Education will improve the quality of career choice. 

, ' . Career Education will improve individual opportunities for career 

entry. 

Career Education will improve individual opportunities for career 
. progression. 12 

Career education seems *to be moving toward a focus on 'the working role of 
individuals. Whil^ the usual ^definition of \?OTk is related to economic , 
considerations, many people' are seeing the benefit of a bfoader definition: 

We can come closer to a multi -dimensional definition of work if^ 
^ we define ist as "an activity that produces something of value for 

• other people". This definition broadens the scope of what we call ^• 
work and places it within a social context. It also implies that | 
tliere is purpose to work. 13 ^ ' . ^ ^ 

With work'defined broadly, it can be shown that the work one does affects every 
facet of his/her life and well being. Work contributes greatly to^one's self- 
esteem. As Erich Fronm writes: 

Since modem man experiences himself both as seller and as the 

* ccaiinodity ]to be sold on the market, his self-esteem depends on 
conditions beyond his control. If he is successful, he is valuable; 
^if he is not, he is Worthless • 14 

The qixestion that individuals continually ask is 'TVhat am I domg.that really - 
matters?" Work^as broadly defined provides the answer for most people. Because 
the purpose, of this paper is to portray career education rather than justify the 
functions of work, a statement from Work in America will suiranarize the relation- 

» : 4 

ship between vork and other life roles: ' 

♦» 

Work also serves a number .cf other social purposes; The work-place 
has always been a place to meet people, converse, land form friendships. . . 
the tyi)e of -work performed ha3 always conferred a social status on the 
porker ^and the worker's family. In Industrial America, the father's 
occupation' has been the ^jor determinant of status, which in turn has 
determined^ the family's class standing, where they live, v/here the children 
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went to school, and with whan the family associated - in short,' the life, 
style and life chances of all family members. (The emerging new role of 
women in our society may cause <:lass standing to be co-determined by the 
husband's and wife's occupations.>15 

IWiile the economic rple of work may be changing, the place of work, as 
broadly defined, remains central to the well-being of individua^a and our society. 
It is |0r this reason that career education is moving toward a focus on the ' 
working role that individuals play and is concerned with helping each individual 
Identify, enter and' -progress in a field of work that will provide maximum benefits 
to him/her, to their families (if they have families), anQ to society. 

It may s^em as -though the discussion pf work at the particular point at 
which it was interjected intem^te^ the flow o£ thought regarding the emerging 



concept of career education. .Two of the three major questions posed earliejr ' • 
have been answerer'. The third deals with career education to maintain our work 
oriented society as opposed to career education to ma?cimi:^e self- fulfillment! of 
individuals. The discussion of work ha^\help to a^iswer this question also, lit 

seems as though one key to self-esteem is doing sofnething that is of value tq 

I 

onesalf arid to others. Work provides this .opportunity^. If individuals do j 
not find' this opportunity in the economic part of their working life, they will 
find it in their non-economic work activities. Career education is interested 
in assisting individuals in defining their needs related to self-esteem and 
finding ways through economic and non-econcmiic work activities to fulfill their 
needs. At the same time, career education is interested ir\ showings individuals 

the economic related vork activities that are needed to maiijjtain our society apd 

' . . . f ■ 

to prepare people to gain the maximum benefits from t+ieir pa-id employment. 

To summarize the emerging concept of career education, the following 

statements can be made-: 
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1. Career education is for all individuals of all ages. 

2. Career education is more than vocational .education but less 
than all of education. ^ , s - 

3. Career education -has a focus on the working role of individuals, 
' but.it shows thp relationship between work and other life roles 

4. Career education is concerned with maximizing the self -fulfillment 
of individuals through economic and non-economic work activities. 

5. Career education i? concerned wi^th providing the goods and 
services needed by people in^our society. 

6. Career education is the responsibility of both educational . 
institutions and the community. . . 



The Elements of Career Education 

The debate over a definition of career education has continued and many 

CI 

■■ ■ ■■ / . . . 

individuals and groups have made brief verbal statements of definijtion. While 
such definitions are of interest, the true definition and understanding of the"*" 
intent of "an educational innovation coitlesfrom the ^oals andobjedtives that 
guide th© development of the educational experiences provided for youngsters. 

It is fore this reason that Vetbial definitions are being omitted and- this 

* * ■ ' - 

discussion is moving ^ on to an examination of the elements of career educiition. 

^. ■ . * ■ 

During, the ^ast several years there have been several sets of goals and 
' ' . \ — ■■ 

objectives- developed. Only -the major efforts will be reviewed here. One of the 

early efforts ^to" produce a con5)tehensive set of goals and objectives for career 

education was undertaken by the Con5)rehensive Career Education Model Project 

(CCEM). Under- the leadership of the Center for Vocational and Technical .Education 

(CVTE) at The Ohio State University, six participating schools cooperatively wrote 

^»oals and objectives within the. framework of a matrix provided by the Center. 

The matrix is shown in I-iyurif 2 and the goals and objectives are reported in a \ 



document •prepared by the Westinghouse te^rning Corporation entitled 'T3eveloi»nental 
.Goals for the/Comprfehensive Career Education Model*\*'''^ Definition cind discussion 
of tlje .el^Hents ^s also found in the Westinghouse document. . 

'i - In 1965> the ^4ational Assessment of Educational Progress began work on a . 
set of goals and objectives for vocational education. ^ After experiencing some 
difficulty in gaining agreement on a set of gor^ls, the title was changed to ' 

Career. and. occupational objectives and a set of goals and objectives was accepted 

' ■ / ' ^ - . ' ' ' 

in 1970. A stminary of the work done -by Natipnal Assessment is shown in 
Figure 3. ' . . - / 

A thirk major objective writing activity was conducted by the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR) under a contract from 'the Curriculum Center for 
. Occupational ^and Adult Educfation, 'Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 

Education, United States OfficQ of Education. The structure for goals and 

\ 18 
objectives produced by AIR is- shown in Fi^re 4. • ^ " 



The efforVs described above were Idesigned' specifically to prepare, 
instructional objectives. Another source of infomatior regarding the elements 



qf career educ^ation are measurement and 



evaluation efforts, .^ain ^here have \. 
been many attempts to assess vocational development over the years. Only one , 
inventory will be us6d to represent this category of inforaiation. John 0. Crites 



authored the Career Maturity Inventory 



(CNtl). This is an attemp't to, measure, 

. ■■ V 

the career development of individuals.! The (Ml is designed to be consistent 

' 19' ' '^«- ' 

with the model ,, shown in Figure 5. /\^\, 

Finally, the American College Testing Program undertook a study ^tzaxeer 

development. What is measured in such a study provides additional insight into 

the elements of career edVication. The outline of content for the "Nationwide 

: • - ' \ . ' 20 

Study of Student Career Development" is shoiMi in Figure 6. 
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In reviewing' be cii J. rti*ucture and content o£ the statements mentioned' . 
above some common elements seem to emerge. The five elements that s eem t o 
encompass the ideas consistently expressed are: y ^ 

- Developing self -understanding 
. Developing career or occupational understanding 
, . Developing general skills 

. Establishing career plaiis , , . 

. Pursuing career plans i 

The elements shown above have bfeen described with a set of. student outcomes 

for graduating high school students by our career education staff in Jefferson ^ 
21. 

County. 

Moving Toward Self and Societal Fulfillment - ^ ^ ^ 

The elements stated above sem to be in concert with the statements made 
earlier in sunnary of the concept of career education. The five elements are 
applicable to individu^s of all ages. This is particularly true in a society ' 
in which change is very rapid. The elements imply more than traditimal vocational 
education which is preparation for a specific job. They imply some comprehensive 
understandings of oneself, U>rk for econanic and non*economic purposes, and 
conscious planning and implementation of career goals. The elements certainly 
imply an understanding of the interrelationships of all life roles in the career 
planning process and they are meant to maximize bbth self- fulfillment and fulfillment 
of societal needs. 

While the elements presented above sctm to he aukHniate to descrilx; the 
thrust of career education, no attempt has been made to this point to relate the 
elements to d'evelopaenul le\^ls. In using the elements to plm educational 
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programs, they must be related to the various growth stages o£ individuals, 

A very simple description 'of the growth, stages^ is presented in Career 

22 * ' ' 

Education and shown here in Figure 7. The awareness stage the elementary 

* «^ 

l^vel iirplies awareness o£ self, occupational opportunities, career planning and \ 
the "relationship of general skills to ^elf and occupations. Little if any career 
planning and iji?))ementation is actually done. During the exploration ^stage, 
individuals. look in greater depth af themselves and occupations and begin to 
fonhulate preferences that lead to career goals. During this stage, individuals 
Wy formulate, explore, evaluate and refornulate goals several tijoesJ Following 

4 

exploration, individuals begin to impleroent their career plans by enterijig a^ . 
progressing -in work endeavors. The awareness, exploration, implementation process 
may be used over and over during* one's lifetime. 

*' A more conq>lex description of the same process is contained in the 

literature on career (vocational, occupational) developinent. Super and others 
have proposed vocational life stages thdt somewhat^ parallel those suggested above* 
A siMm^ry of their ideas is presented* ii) Figure 8,^^ The stages presented 

Figure 8 
Vocational Life. Stages 

I. Growth Stage (Birth- 14) 

Self- concept dewlops through identification with key figures in 
family and in school; needs and fantasy are doninent early in this 
. stage; interest and capacity becone aore ia^rtant in this stage. 
With increasing social participation and reality testify. 

It. Fjiploration Stage (1S*24) 

Seir-exa»ination; role tryouts^ and oca4>ational exploration take 
place in m:I«k)1, Icimim <Ktivinc%, and iKirt-ttaie Mrk. 
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III. Establishnent Stage (25-44) 
Having found an appropriate field,, effort is put forth to make 

, a permanent place in it. There may be' some trial early in. this 
stage, with consequest shifting, but establishnent may begin v 
without trial, especially in the professions. ^ 

IV. Malht^Tiance Stage. (45-64) • ' 

Having made a place ih^he^ work^of work, the concern is now to. 
hold it^ Little new ground is broken, but there is continuation 
along established lines. 

V. - Decline Stage (65 on) ' 

i 

As physical and mental powers decline, work activity changes and in 
due course ceases. New roles must be developed; first that of 
selective participant and then that of obsenrer rather than participant, 

were developed as a framework for research ^ are not intended to describe a 
specific vocational development of ^ individual. The inportant insight gained 
froM examining the vocational life stages is the emphasis on ones«lf in relationship 
p one*s occiH>«tional ajid othef roles. 

Self 'Understanding in Career Education 

As pointed up in the earlier diacuisions of career education, one important 
facet is self-fulfilbaent of individuals. Subsequmtly, one iq;iortmt elemmt 
in career ecfaication wms presentad as developii^ Mlf*understandint« In diacufsing 
growth suges , it became clear that the individual his/her self*concept are 
infiortant to the chain of events in one*s life. 

Ohe theory of vocational devtlofmmit is a self-cocicept theory. Tliis theory 
^•«intatn!» that indivukialii continually modify their self-Otficepta and occupiUofMil 
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concepts to bring the .two into agreement.' In other words they are constantly 

attempting to see themselveJs in an occupational role that is Consistent with 

24 " ' • 

their self-concept. 

A logical but less well docianented argument for the iirtport^nce of self - * 
understanding relates to self-fulfillment. It may be assumed that if one is to 
be self- fulfilled, then it is essential to know what is needed and wanted as 
well as the, abilities that one has to attempt to fulfill one's needs and wants. 

Having touched on the importance of self -understanding, it seems appropriate 
to discuss briefly: the nature of self -understanding. As has been pointed up in 
the stages. of vocational development, needs, interests are the primary determinants 
of aspirations ax)d activities during the early years. As time goes on capacities, 
values and opportunities are considered in establishing aspirations and opportunities 
Jhe questions being asked by individuals as they neve through their personal 
development include: 

1. What are my needs, interests, abilities, values and circuRStances? 

2. How can I use my special conditions to gain personal satisfactionVj 
through work activities? 

3. How can I use my special conditions to Mke a contribution to 
our society and my felloMun? 



Without a fini self -concept, it seems impossible K^- answer these questions 
satisfactorily. 

Occupational Understmndlnt in Car— r Education 

Occupational or cmreer understanding presets a different and perhq»f mote 
perplexiJ« probloi. First of all it i« ia«w^rt«it to cause an aMareness of ell 
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the occupational opportiiiuties available in the world of v^rk and that any 
occupational activity can be done for economic or rfon-econonic purposes. Child 
care for example can be done by a housewife, for non-economif purposes and* by ^ 
employees of a child care center for economic purposes, l^ext it is important 
to allow individuals to gain enough depth in their knowledge of occupations to ; 
make meaningful choices. And^finally, individuals must develop a set of skills 
required to enter and progress in a changing world of work. 

As a solution to the problem of making individuals aware of the over 21,000 
occupations, many systems for groiq)ing occupations for study have been developed. 
Perhaps the one most commonly used today in career education is the clustering 
system identified by the United States Office of Education. It consists -of the ^ 
IS clusters listed below: 

Agri-business and Natural Resources 
Business and Office 
Corammications and Media 
CbnstnKtion 

OMismer and HoBMOiaking Education 
Envinmnent 

Fine Arts and Hwanities 
Health 

Hospitality and Recreation 
Hanufacturing 
Marine Science 
Marketing and Distribution 
Personal Services 
IHiblic Services 
IC Yransportation 
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Another clustering system was used by the American^' College Testing Program in 
their study of career development* The clustering system was designed to meet 
the following criteria: 



1. The system must encompass the entire world of work, q 

2. The system must be appropriate for persons in various 
stages of career development. 

3. The system must provide an overview of the world of work 
in occupational terns That is, occupations should be 
groiped on the basis of similarities in job duties rather 
than by industry or by the psychological characteristics 
of workers. 

4. The system must make it possible for students to identify 
occupations for exploration on the basis of their educational 
plans and personal characteristics, specifically, their 
interests and abilities • 

The clustering system that resulted from the work at ACT has six clusters: 

Business Sales and Management 
Business Operations 
Technologies And Trades 
Natural 9 Social, and Medical Science 
Creative and Applied Arts 

25 

Social, Health, and Personal Services 

Yet another clustering system was developed for ^the CoB|nrehensive Career 
Education Model Project. This is perhaps the nost ccnplex clustering systoD 
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deve loped to date as it attempts to blend 'three different methods of groiqping ^ 

occupations • the .basic concepts that underly the CCEM "Career Infonnation 

System" are: ^ , 

* >^ 

' 1 . There be maximum interface with present sources of occupational 

infonnation such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook , the 

Dictioriary of Occupational Titles , and labor market information, 

2. There be reasonable and logical flow of in^omation through the 
developmental levels and that the conqplexity^of the information 
increase as the developmental level increases • 

3. That the system premote a common language about the world of 

work. , 

*■ » ' «» 

AS 6hown in Figure 9, this model has three basic dimensions that interface with 
one another. The first is industry based, the. second is based on occupational 
groups (cownonality of tasks), And the third is based <Jn' worker characteristics 
(commonality of worker traits, attributes and/or other characteristics). The 
authors go farther to indicate that each dimension has basic uses. The industry 
base Is best suited for general curriculun purposes such as ocaQ>ational 
awareness and exploration. The occupational group base is best suited to 
occupational preparation; that is when an individual decides to onbark on a skill 
development program, he would work from the occi^>ational group. The worker 
characteristic base is best suited for gwieral guidance purposes. That is, this 
base is appropriate for helping individuals match his characteristics with those 
of workers in an ocaq>ational field. Figure 10 shows the adaptation of the industry 
base of the model for various developmental levels. The other bases are also 
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adapted but they ate not shown here. 

" • * 

Exploration of occxipations indicates deveiopment of a good deal of 
information about fields of work and perhaps even individual occupations. 
Exploration implies an active rather than passive role for individuals. They mus^ 
actively formulate questions and seek answers through a variety of experiences. - 
The closer the experience cOTies/ to duplicating the actual working situation, the 
more realistic will be the individuals understanding pf the situation. As with 
awareness,c exploration cannot be done for many of the over 21,000 occupations'. 
A clustering systejm is again in order and the ones described above still work. 
The CCH4 "Career Information Model" offers the advantage of exploring groups of 
workers from three different perspectives. 

A good deal of exploration through school, leisure^ honie and other activities 

V 

should lead to the establishment of preferences related to the world of work. 
Exploration should also yield knowledge of the skills and preparation required 
for entry and progression iif perf erred career fields. The logical next step is 
preparing for entry into a preferred career field. This may sound simple, but . 
there are many entry levQls and many occupations in a career field. Another 
important fact is that individuals will probably chang6 occupations several 
times in his/her life. So, preparing is not preparing for a^pecific occupatjUm, 
it is preparingf for ja career.. In addition to entry level skills, an individual 
must be able to grow and change with the times. 

is the case with awareness and exploration, there seems to be a trend 
towafrd preparing for clusters of occupations or job families. This approach 
offers much greater flexil^ility in the world of work. The idea of clustering 
occupations for preparation experiences has been under consideration for many^ 
years. A leader in developing this concept is the state of Oregon. Oregon 
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surveyed the state to determine the occupations that were in demand and grouped 
them into thirteen clusters. The thirteen clusters are showi below: 

Agriculture 

Bookkeeping/Accounting 

Clerical 

Construction 

Electrical/Electronics 

Food Services 

Forest Products 

Health Occupations 

Ind\4|j:rial Mechanics 

Marketing 

Metalb 

Steno/Secretarial 
Service Occupations 

In Oregon, school districts are using the clusters or some adaptation of Ihm 

for awareness » exploration and preparation. 

The Skyline Career Development Center in Dallas, Texas is another exanple 

of use of clusters for career preparation. According to the Center's Bulletin: 

Skyline Career Developnent Center is organized into Career 
Clusters. Each cluster encQn|>asses several families of 
careers. These families are in turn made up of many specific 
career options. In most cases a student spends three houri 
daily working within a Career Cluster. His needs and specific 
career interest help determine his individual course of study 
ziyir ^ ^ nich tine he spends on individual tasks. 
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The Skyline Center offers options in 26 career clusters, so they will not be named 

here. Rather, it seems appropriate to show the options available in one cluster. 

The description of the performing arts cluster states that: 

The Performing Arts Cluster is divided into three distinct 

areas: HAsic, Dance, and Theater Arts. In applying for 

this cluster, a student must indicate a particular interest 

28 ^ 

and area of talent* 

The description also includes a list of career opportunities. Included are the 
following: 

Professicnul f4isician 
Director 

Profess iotul Dancer 

Arranger 

Stage Manager 

Actor 

QMiductor 

Teacher 

CGHposer 

Costupe Designer 



flow diagram of how a good clusterif^i systw can assist indivicfaiaU through 
awareness* exploration, preparation and placcMnt is shoMii In Fifurell . An 
adequate cluster.!]^ systeai for occupational und^rttjwling that inclutes the ant ire 

4 

viiorld of work and takes into account labor infonuition 03uplad with good self* 
uiderstmding will Mxiaii^e chances for self *fulfUiaait and fulfillment of 
societal needs. ^ 
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TJiis preswtation fos not Je.ilt with ^cme of the elements of career 
education, devr loping general skills, career plamii^, and puriuli^ career plana. 
This Jicmit not indicate les% importance for these elamts. It is only because 
of the rA4ture of the a^^ign»rnt that they were only nentioncxi. 

In this presentat2uf2, it has been >hoi«n that career education began as a 
nebulous idef^ and is ewlvii^i Into a fairly well <lefined concept. FroB a revlw 
of several m)ox lorks in the area of career educatiot^ e^ls anl o6jectivef , fixm 
«tin elcnrnti^ were identified: 

Developing self understanding 

Developing career or occi^^Cicnal underst^iag 

Oevelopii^ general skills 

Establishing career plans 

fWsuing career plans 

The el«iefrta mrm ahM to be Hi kcotA nith early dlacvasidM ateut career 
i^iucatloR. Tlie elenmts wrre also reUtaii to ^evelofMRtsl atggii of lnlivMbala. 

Wlf taidersfafiJtng wss show^ to m cmcial eleMHf In caeeet aJbtatlaR* 
U i nSmd uireer eilucafioR deals ettM sei: fulfil iMnt. Qro^pattflMl \ml»tf^mi%^ 
MIS diftcuased la ten^ of ha^ to liaMlle tke c«pl«i peelilap ef ralatlin 
iiidivtduaU tt^ tlie y»\40 variety of off^^tui^ities fMvigt^ awaraaisi, e^^teratMsi 
aiii preset iofi, laid fiMtly tmm eaaMpie% vete given of cumut Miot cliaatatlaig 

fareer e^acatioii has the pvteiatial for aialung zHmiffn mm\A%mmi bf Pr. 
mflaidl. Mswver, it mu%x teee focus and dirmtuai. It irtlt aM acluNw its 
pljce in 0AMMt\m tf It atteif^ts fc %m all tt to all people. 



^ Ntrlarki. Sidney P. .Jr. "Carwr Education. " Sfieech Jelivrrtd btf&re the 
Oxmcil of Chief State School Officrr-^. Mm>c, 1971. 
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